THE  COMPROMISE  QUESTION 


SPEECH 

OF 


ME.  DODGE,  OF  IOWA, 

IN  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MAY  23,  1850, 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire ,  on  the  Compromise  Bill 


Mr.  DODGE  said: 

Mr.  President:  The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hale] 
has,  upiSdi  the  present  and  on  former  occasions,  taken  it  upon  himself 
to  lecture  the  Senators  from  the  free  or  northern  States ;  callino- 
upon  them,  in  his  usual  bold  and  significant  manner,  whenever  he 
apprehended  any  probability  of  a  settlement  of  this  miserable,  sec¬ 
tional  controversy,  to  have  an  eye  to  their  lords  and  masters  at  home — 
admonishing  them,  in  direct  terms,  that  although  their  residences  are 
in  a  frigid  country,  some  of  them,  on  their  return  home,  may  be  found 
too  hot  for  comfort.  He  has  announced,  that  there  are  Senators  from 
fifteen  sovereign  States  of  this  Union,  who  are  instructed  to  vote  for 
this  famous  Wilmot  proviso.  Does  he  intend,  by  assertion  or  impli¬ 
cation,  to  sa}"  that  my  colleague  or  myself  are  instructed  to  go  for  the 
“Wilmot?” 

Mr.  HALE.  I  did  not  mean  to  include  Iowa. 

Mr.  DODGE.  I  did  not  hear  the  Senator  pronounce  the  name  of 
Delaware,  nor  could  he  now  property  include,  in  his  category,  Michigan ; 
but  all  this  is  immaterial.  I  rose,  Mr.  President,  to  say,  as  well  to  my 
constituents  as  to  the  Senate,  that  I  am  one  of  those  from  a  free  or 
northern  State,  who  have  determined  not  to  march  under  the  or i famine, 
or  serve  in  the  army  commanded  by  the  gentleman  from  New  "Hamp¬ 
shire,  in  this  or  any  war  nurtured  by  fanatical  blindness  and  sectional 
animosity.  And  more,  sir ;  I  want  the  people  of  Iowa,  to  whom  I  am 
accountable  for  my  acts  and  opinions,  to  know  that  there  is  another 
gentleman,  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  Chamber,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  [alluding  to  Mr.  Seward,]  who  has 
advanced  certain  doctrines  congenial  with  those  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  touching  the  institutions  of  this  Government  and  the 
subject  which  has  so  unnecessarily  and  unfortunately  divided  the  people 
of  this  Republic,  whose  doctrines  I  will  oppose  here  and  elsewhere. 

I  have  not  only  no  sympathy  for  those  new-fledged  and  transcendental 
opinions  and  doctrines  of  these  Senators,  but  I  intend  to  fight  them  here 
and  everywhere,  as  long  as  I  have  a  voice  or  a  vote.  And,  sir,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  the  time  has  come  when  the  representatives  and  the 
people  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  if  they  wish  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  must  take  a  stand — a  bold  and  determined  stand, 
against  the  fell  spirit  of  Abolitionism ;  which,  encouraged  by  some 
temporary  triumphs,  growing  out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
war  with  Mexico,  now  everywhere  unmasks  itself’,  and  seeks  auda¬ 
ciously  to  control  the  voices  and  votes  of  the  fifteen  non-slaveholding 
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States  of  this  Union,  and  thus  the  whole  Union.  Here,  sir,'  and  every-- 
where,  I  take  my  stand  against  it  and  its  ultra  principles  and  kindled 
measures.  I  shall  vote  against  the  famous  “Wilmot;”  not  that  it  is 
considered  an  Abolition  measure,  but  because  it  was  at  first  a  fire-brand, 
and  is  now  used  as  a  mask,  from  behind  which  Abolitionism  seeks  to 
destroy  the  Constitution  and  the  glorious  temple  of  liberty,  reared  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  protects  the  people  of  these  free 
and  happy  States  from  anarchy  and  despotism.  Nor  will  I  be  deterred, 
Mr.  President,  from  the  performance  of  a  high  and  holy  duty,  which  I 
believe  I  owe  to  my  country,  by  the  denunciation  that  I  am  the  sup¬ 
porter  of  slavery.  No  man,  sir,  is  more  opposed  to  it  in  the  abstract 
than  I  am ;  but  just  as  far  as  it  forms  a  portion  of  the  Constitution  of 
my  country,  I  will  support  it.  Sir,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
speaks  of  the  beauties  and  glories  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  won¬ 
ders  how,  in  this  day  of  progress  and  enlightenment,  there  should  be' 
such  a  determined  opposition  to  its  reenactment.  I  think  I  can  tell  him. 
Sir,  when,  in  ’84,  the  immortal  Jefferson  first  drafted  that  ordinance, 
and  when  he  and  his  compeers,  the  Masons  and  other  great  men  of 
Virginia,  were  exerting  themselves  gradualty  to  get  rid  of  the  evils  of 
slaverv,  there  w*ere  then  no  intermeddling  Abolitionists  to  check  and 
deter  them  from  doing  what  they  believed  to  be  best  for  mankind.  F or, 
sir,  had  there  been,  we  can  plainly  see,  from  Mr.  Jefferson’s  letter  of 
1820,  upon  the  Missouri  controversy,  how  different  his  course  would 
have  been ;  or,  in  other  words,  how  soon  he  would  have  been  driven, 
as  hundreds  of  other  far-seeing  and  philanthropic  statesmen  in  the  South 
have  been,  to  take  a  stand  for  State-rights  and  the  rights  of  property. 
Mr.  President,  I  apprehend  the  early  action  of  the  Government,  and 
that  of  the  great  men  of  the  South,  would  have  been  what  it  now  is, 
under  a  sense  of  wrong.  Had  the  spirit  of  treason,  in  the  shape  of  the 
original  “  Wilmot  proviso,”  shown  itself  during  our  revolutionary  war 
in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  by  way  of  amendment  to  war 
and  supply  bills,  and  in  effect,  if  not  so  designed,  striking  down  the 
right  arm  of  the  country  during  the  existence  of  a  bloody  foreign  war, 
and  if  adopted,  inevitably  driving  from  the  battle-field  those  gallant 
men  of  the  South  who  were  facing  the  cannon’s  mouth,  to  close  in  glory 
that  foreign  war, — had  treason,  I  say,  shown  itself'  in  this  shape,  in 
“the  days  that  tried  men’s  souls” — a  treason  intended  to  cripple  and 
disgrace  our  Government,  and  drive  our  armies  ingloriously  from  the 
contest — I  think  the  action  of  the  statesmen  of  that  era  would  have 
■  corresponded  with  that  of  those  of  the  present  time. 

Sir,  I  say  it  with  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  pleasure,  the  Democ¬ 
racy  of  Iowa,  true  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  their  country,  took  their  stand 
against  the  “Wilmot,”  during  the  recent  war,  and  have  triumphantly 
maintained  it  to  the  present  day.  They  confronted  this  terrific  engine 
of  demagogues  during  the  late  presidential  election — meeting  it  in  every 
stage  and  in  every  phase  which  it  has  assumed,  with  determined 
hostility ;  whilst  the  Whig  party — who  were  supporting  and  endeavoring 
to  elevate  to  the  chief  magistracy  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States — were  everywhere  singing  hosannas  and  paeans  of  praise  in 
behalf  of  the  beauties  and  glories  of  this  notorious  proviso.  We  went 
then,  as  we  still  go,  for  a  national  party  with  a  common  platform,  upon 
which  all  Democrats,  North  and  South,  can  meet  and  act  together;  and 
this  harmonious  action  with  our  southern  brethren  we  knew  we  could 
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never  have  unless  this  fire-brand  was  extinguished.  We  declared 
against  everything  of  the  sort,  because  we  believed,  whether  it  were  so 
intended  or  not,  that  it  would  denationalize,  divide,  and  ruin  the  great 
Democratic  party,  if  not  the  country ;  and  that  it  was  advocated  by 
men,  in  many  of  the  States,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  riding  into  power 
and  place  upon  a  miserable  sectional  hobby.  And,  sir,  if  this  spirit  be 
not  checked  and  stayed  in  its  onward  march,  it  will  soon  call  upon  me, 
in  defiance  of  the  dying  words  of  Washington,  to  minister  to  this  sec¬ 
tional  strife — this  local  animosity — to  vote  for  some  real  or  disguised 
Abolitionist  for  President  of'  this  great  Republic,  simply  because  he  is 
one,  lives  in  a  free  State,  and  has  mounted  this  free-soil  hobby. 

No,  sir,  no ;  I  think  I  hazard  but  little  when  I  say,  that  }roung  and 
patriotic  Iowa  will  enlist  under  no  such  banner  and  do  battle  in  no  such 
cause.  We  are  Democrats,  and,  as  such,  are  bound  to  believe  that  the 
intelligent  freemen  who  may  inhabit  the  territories  are  capable  of  self- 
government,  and  will  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  own  institutions, 
without  conditions  or  restrictions  being  fastened  upon  them  by  this 
Congress. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  chooses  to  travel  from  the  amend¬ 
ment  under  consideration,  to  denounce  the  several  measures  before  the 
Senate  which  are  intended  to  pacify  the  country.  He  hits  the  fugitive- 
slave  bill  a  blow,  and  strikes  at  everything  else  connected  with  compro¬ 
mise  and  adjustment.  Sir,  the  course  of  this  Senator,  [Mr.  Hale,]  and 
that  of  others,  shows  me,  that  it  is  not  the  “Wilmot,”  or  the  ordinance, 
or  the  good  government  of  the  people  of  the  territories,  that  troubles 
them.  They,  sir,  have  other  and  ulterior  views,  and  it  is  time  that  the 
patriotic  and  honest-hearted  people  of  this  country  should  know,  that 
this  slavery  question  has  been  seized  upon  by  some  persons  to  ride  into 
high  places.  They  are  everywhere  taking  the  most  ultra  ground,  and 
such  as  must  eventually  and  most  inevitably  destroy  the  Union,  if  they 
be  sustained  in  it  by  the  people  of  the  States  whence  they  come.  This 
is  not  now,  if  it  ever  was,  a  question  of  the  increase  or  extension  of 
African  slavery  ;  but  it  is  one  of  a  much  graver  and  more  important 
character.  It  is  a  question  of  adherence  to  a  written  and  wise  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  also  as  to  whether  there  shall  be  a  total  destruction  and 
alienation  of  that  fraternal  regard  which  should  ever  exist  between 
members  of  this  great  Republic.  Sir,  I  hope  not  only  to  see  the  Con¬ 
stitution  preserved  through  all  time,  but  the  Government  administered 
in  that  spirit  of  conciliation  in  which  it  was  formed — and  this  is  the 
real  question.  But  whilst  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  others, 
affect  to  fight  under  the  popular  banner  of  the  ordinance  of  ’87,  the 
whole  movement  is  a  disguised  attack  upon  the  institutions  of  the 
southern  States  at  every  assailable  point — their  sovereignty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  included. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  repeating  what  I  have  before  said,  I  am  opposed 
to  slavery  in  every  form  outside  of  the  Constitution ;  but  just  so  far  as 
it  is  a  part  of  that  sacred  instrument  I  go  for  it,  here  and  elsewhere. 
More  than  that — I  scout  and  scorn  that  newly-taught  idea,  that  any  man 
who  now  owns,  or  has  ever  owned  a  negro,  is  to  be  rendered  infamous 
therefor.  This  transcendental  morality  or  piety,  going  so  far  beyond 
that  taught  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  would  desecrate  the  graves  of 
the  illustrious  dead  of  our  America — around  whose  tombs  death  and 
glory  keep  one  eternal  sabbath — and  for  this  reason,  if  I  had  no  other, 
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I  can  never  entertain  it.  I  shall  vote  for  this  compromise  bill — the 
work,  as  I  believe,  of  patriots  and  statesmen — not  that  it  is,  in  all  its 
parts,  what  I  could  wish  it  was,  but  because  it  secures  the  great  objects 
I  have  in  view — the  admission  of  California,  and  governments  for  our 
feeble  and  dependent  territories,  already  shamefully  neglected.  I  am 
sick,  sore,  and  tired  of  this  discussion,  and  shall  vote  for  this  bill  to  get 
the  subject  out  of  the  Halls  of  Congress,  that  we  may  attend  to  our 
usual  and  pressing  legislative  duties. 

Mr.  HALE  replied;  and 

Mr.  DODGE  rejoined :  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  wish  to  pursue  this 
controversy  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire;  for,  sir,  I  know 
too  well  his  great  tact,  and  extraordinary  skill  as  a  skirmisher  in  debate, 
and  particularly  on  this  apparently  interminable  subject.  In  any  such 
contest  with  him,  I  am  well  aware  I  must  be  greatly  worsted.  But, 
sir,  it  happens  to  be  my  nature  to  speak  out  upon  particular  occasions, 
and  this  is  one  of  them. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  commenced  his  response  to  my 
remarks  by  saying,  that  my  constituents  must  be  extremely  benighted, 
if  it  be  at  all  necessary  that  they  should  be  informed  that  I  do  not  fol¬ 
low  him.  The  reply  I  have  to  make  to  that  is,  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
general  talk  about  the  “free North,”  and  “treachery  to  the  North,”  and 
that  too  in  a  manner  which  is  extremely  offensive  to  me. 

Sir,  in  the  course  I  have  taken,  and  intend  to  take,  upon  this  question, 
I  am  not  conscious  of  treachery  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  generous 
and  confiding  constituency  who  have  assigned  to  my  care  the  brief  trust 
which  I  hold  at  their  hands.  If  I  know  my  own  heart  or  my  own  purpose, 
I  seek  to  be  faithful  to  them  in  every  act  I  may  perform,  in  every  senti¬ 
ment  I  may  utter.  Well,  sir,  the  intimation  is — and  the  gentleman 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  language  he  has  used,  because  he  is  allowed, 
on  this  question,  a  degree  of  latitude  that  is  not  accorded  to  any  other 
Senator — the  assertion  is,  that  the  North  is  to  be  beaten,  and  the  intima¬ 
tion  is  broad  and  direct,  that  it  is  to  be  done  by  northern  treachery  and 
northern  votes;  “and,”  said  he,  “while  we  are  thus  beaten  and  down,  I 
hope  we  will  not  be  kicked.” 

Now,  sir,  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  speak,  nor  can  I  here  be 
allowed  to  speak  of  such  language  in  the  terms  it  justly  deserves  at  my 
hands. 

Mr.  HALE.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  him,  I  beg  to 
tell'him  that  I  used  no  such  language.  What  I  said  was  this,  that, 
when  you  have  beat  us  down,  and  laid  us  out  cold,  I  hoped  you  would 
not  point  at  us. 

Mr.  DODGE.  I  think  the  Senator,  on  a  previous  occasion,  used  a 
quotation,  borrowed  from  Mr.  Randolph,  or  some  other  Virginian,  and 
spoke  of  kicking  when  down.  [Mr.  Hale.  No,  sir,  I  did  no  such  thing.] 
Very  well,  sir,  I  shall  not  of  course  persist  in  the  statement,  if  the 
gentleman  denies  it ;  but  I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  that  whenever  the 
vote  is  taken,  I  have  no  desire  to  be  found  voting  with  that  gentleman. 
Whether  it  be  “treason  to  the  North”  or  the  “West,”  I  shall  vote  as  I 
believe  the  best  interests  of  my  country  demand,  and,  as  I  believe,  in 
accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  those  who  sent  me  here ;  and  I  would 
a  little  rather  not  be  found  voting  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  although  in  saying  this  I  mean  nothing  personal,  for  the  relations 
between  us  are  those  of  friendship,  and  such,  I  trust,  will  ever  prevail. 
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What  I  say  of  that  Senator  is  political,  and  has  reference  to  his  repre¬ 
sentative  action.  I  have  known  something  of  that  gentleman’s  past 
public  career  and  history,  and  certainly  those  who  know  even  as  little 
of  it  as  I  do,  will  be  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he  is  the  last  man  who 
ought  to  think  of  lecturing  others  upon  the  consistency,  devotion,  or 
sincerity,  with  which  they  adhere  to  any  particular  cause. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  says,  in  reference 
to  the  remark  I  made  en  'passant ,  and  in  the  hurry  of  debate,  that  I  was 
not  one  of  those  who  sought  to  organize  political  parties  in  this  country 
in  violation  of  the  Farewell  Address  of  Washington,  that  that  illustrious 
man  had  given  a  practical  evidence  that  he  was  an  Abolitionist  by  free¬ 
ing  his  negroes  at  his  death.  Very  well,  sir;  I  highly  applaud  the  act, 
and  have  ever  thought  that  it  adds  additional  lustre  to  his  matchless  name. 
But,  sir,  that  is  a  poor  answer  to  my  remark,  that  he  had,  in  his  last 
and  greatest  state  paper,  solemnly  warned  us  against  “characterizing 
|  parties  by  geographical  discriminations,”  and  implored  us  not  to  listen  to 
'  ambitious  and  designing  demagogues,  who  would,  as  he  truly  predicted, 
“  spring  up  in  different  portions  of  our  extended  Union,  endeavor  to  excite  a 
belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views  between 
Northern  and  Southern,  Atlantic  and  Western  States,  and  that  those 
interests  would  be  promoted  by  a  severance  of  the  Union.”  Against 
these  things,  and,  as  if  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  our  affairs, 
with  prophetic  vision  and  paternal  solicitude,  he  exhorted  us  to  beware ; 
and  I  seek  by  my  vote  and  my  humble  influence  to  avoid  them.  Sir,  whilst 
no  man  could  be  more  opposed  to  slavery  in  the  abstract  than  I  am,  I 
will  do  nothing  to  excite  and  prolong  this  most  unnatural  feeling  of 
hostility  that  has  been  so  rapidly  growing  up  between  the  slaveholding 
and  non-slaveholding  States  of  this  Union.  My  doctrine  is,  hands  off — 
non-interference.  Sir,  to  my  mind,  there  is  nothing  so  fraught  with 
danger  to  our  America  as  an  organization  of  the  political  parties  who  are 
to  control  the  countiy  upon  sectional  and  geographical  issues  and  divi¬ 
sions,  and  I  scorn  and  repudiate  the  idea,  that  I  am  to  be  called  on  to  vote 
|  for  any  man  for  President  of  the  Republic,  regardless  of  his  political  views 
I  and  principles,  simply  because  he  lives  in  a  free  State,  and  is  in  favor  of 
I  destroying  the  institutions  and  property,  and  perhaps  the  lives,  of.  the 
people  of  the  other  half  of  the  Union.  And,  sir,  if  the  passions  of  men 
are  to  be  lashed  into  fury,  and  we  are  forever  to  be  forced  upon  these 
i  sectional  issues,  where  are  we  to  stop?  If  this  question  be  not  soon 
settled,  who  can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  it  is  to  run  into,  and  per¬ 
haps  control,  the  next  presidential  election  ?  And  if  it  should,  the  conse- 
j  quences  resulting  from  it  would  be  most  disastrous,  if  not  fatal,  to  the 
I  duration  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  much,  if  not  the  greater  part  of  what 
has  been  recently  said  about  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  is  exaggeration, 
and  that  no  such  feeling  at  present  exists  in  the  hearts  of  any  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  right-thinking  people,  North  or  South,  who  fortunately 
control  the  destiny  of  this  countiy ;  nor  do  I  think  that  any  measures 
we  are  likely  to  pass  here  are  going  to  cause  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
\  et  I  do  believe — and  if  I  know  myself,  I  am  no  alarmist,  nor  more  given 
to  unmanly  fear  than  other  men — as  surety  as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven, 
if,  by  long  continued  agitation  and  excitement  of  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  people,  yo u  force  upon  them  a  purety  sectional  issue  in 
the  election  of  a  President — one  in  which  the  people  of  the  free  States  are 
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to  vote  for  a  particular  candidate,  because  he  is  in  and  of  a  free  State, 
and  those  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  vote,  on  like  considerations, 
for  a  candidate  from  their  section  of  the  Union — then,  sir,  I  venture  the 
opinion,  that  the  seeds  of  dissolution  will  have  been  sown,  and  will  ripen 
with  fearful  rapidity  into  a  harvest  of  blood.  Sir,  I  could  cite  men 
within  my  view  who  are  looking  forward  to  that  position,  and  who  are 
already  imagining  their  elevation  from  this  and  the  other  wing  of  the 
Capitol,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  upon  an  issue  of  this 
sort.  The  President,  in  that  case,  would  be  an  Abolitionist ;  his  Cabi¬ 
net,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  be  Abolitionists ;  so,  also,  would  our 
foreign  ministers  be  Abolitionists ;  and  instead  of  standing  up  and  defend¬ 
ing  our  Government  and  its  institutions,  as  my  respected  friend  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cass]  did  so  nobly  upon  a  memorable  occasion,  when 
in  a  foreign  land,  you  will  have  those  in  power  and  place  who  will 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  foreigner  in  his  attack  upon  the  institutions 
of  just  one-half  of  the  sovereign  States  of  this  Confederacy, — aye,  sir, 
those  who  will  rejoice  in  every  opportunity  to  join  in  the  assailment  of 
the  Union,  within  whose  borders  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  exists. 
And  how  long,  I  ask  you,  when  the  genius  of  Abolition  shall  be  enthroned 
in  the  Government,  and  shall  control  it  in  all  its  ramifications,  can  the 
southern  States  remain  in  the  Union?  The  answer  is,  their  self-respqct, 
their  interests,  and  the  lives  of  their  people,  would  forbid  that  they  should 
do  so  for  an  hour.  These,  sir,  are  some  of  the  inevitable  consequences 
that  must  result  to  our  country  by  giving  way  to  the  sectional  and 
ambitious  views  of  these  gentlemen — small  politicians — who  expect  to 
be  carried,  on  a  whirlwind  of  passion,  to  the  high  places  which  now 
dazzle  and  excite  their  imaginations.  Now,  sir,  I  will  say,  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  is.  a  particle  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  eter¬ 
nally  prating  about  the  danger  of  slavery  finding  its  way  into  Utah  and 
New  Mexico.  I  cannot  believe  they  think  what  they  say.  This  whole 
movement  has  been  political  rather  than  philanthropic al.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  do  not,  they  cannot,  believe  in  their  souls,  that  there  is  any  prob¬ 
ability  whatever  that  southern  slaveholders  will  beat  the  enterprising 
freemen  of  the  North  and  West  in  the  arduous  enterprise  of  settling 
these  cold  and  elevated  Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  there 
establish,  by  force  of  their  majority,  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery ; 
and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  transient  political  capital - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  must  admonish  the  Senator 
that  his  remarks  are  not  strictly  in  order. 

Mr.  DODGE.  I  may  be  allowed,  I  hope,  to  say,  that  I  have  not  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  those  persons.  I  will  not  intimate  that  there 
are  any  present  [laughter]  who  seek  to  ride  into  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  on  a  “nigger’s  back.”  I  have  not  a  very  high 
appreciation  of  that  sort  of  pseudo-philanthropy,  which  passes  by 
objects  of  benevolence  and  charity  at  home,  to  go  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  miles  into  other  States  and  communities,  in  quest  of  persons  on 
whom  to  lavish  its  gratuitous  kindness  ;  which  gets  up  books,  caricatures, 
and  effigies,  depicting  the  alleged  horrors  of  slavery,  to  excite  and  ha¬ 
rass  the  old  maiden  ladies,  and  men  of  weak  nerves,  in  the  free  States. 
Yet  these  are  the  characters  who  are  endeavoring  to  lead  and  give  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  affairs  of  this  nation,  and  who  contribute  largely  to  get  up 
these  agitations,  the  evil  results  of  which  have  been  made  manifest  by 
rendering  Congress,  for  the  two  years  past,  unable  to  discharge  its  duty 
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of  providing  governments  for  our  rich  and  valuable  territorial  possessions. 
I  think  it  is  quite  time  for  both  Whigs  and  Democrats,  if  they  would 
have  this  Union  held  together,  and  the  business  of  the  people  transacted, 
to  take  a  stand  against  these  men  and  their  machinations. 

And  now,  sir,  just  show  me  a  proposition  having  the  taint  of  aboli¬ 
tionism  about  it,  and  you  will  have  my  vote  against  it  at  all  times.  I 
think  I  know  something  of  the  political  calculations  which  are  made  by 
certain  gentlemen,  who,  of  course,  are  not  here,  [laughter,]  upon  the 
progressive  character  of  these  abolition  movements.  We  all  know  the 
capital  they  have  already  made  by  denouncing  “President  Polk’s  God- 
abhorred  war” — commenced  and  prosecuted,  as  they  allege,  for  the 
extension  of  slavery.  I  must  sav,  if  they  can  calculate  upon  the  spirit 
advancing  as  rapidly  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  they  may 
well  fix  their  gaze  upon  those  high  and  much-coveted  places  which  they 
are  so  anxiously  waiting  to  fill.  But,  sir,  having  been  the  friend  of  that 
war  and  of  that  President — believing  the  war  to  have  been  just  in  its 
inception  and  glorious  in  its  termination,  and  President  Polk  right  in 
all  he  did — and  these  territories  having  resulted  to  us  from  the  war,  I 
feel  and  acknowledge  the  dutv  of  the  Democratic  party  to  give  them 
governments,  and  not  to  permit  them  to  become  the  cause  of  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Union.  As  one  of  the  humblest  members  of  that  party,  I 
seek  to  perform  this  duty,  and  in  a  manner  which  shall  not  give  just 
cause  of  offence  to  any  section  of  the  Union. 

Sir,  when  I  spoke  of  the  warnings  of  the  F ather  of  our  country ,  and 
of  those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence — of  the  noble 
example  they  had  set  us,  and  of  all  they  had  done  for  us,  I  could  not 
but  think  that  we  owed  it,  not  less  to  them  than  to  ourselves,  to  guard 
with  sacred  care  the  rich  legacy  they^  had  bequeathed  to  us — the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Union.  But,  sir,  if  the  sentiments  and  opinions  boldly 
advanced  upon  this  floor  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Seward] 
are  to  prevail  in  the  free  States,  neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  Union 
can  be  preserved ;  and  more  than  that,  those  who  formed  them  (Wash¬ 
ington  included)  are  to  be  rendered  infamous  amongst  men.  That 
Senator  interposes  the  consciences  of  his  constituents  as  an  insuperable 
bar  to  carrying  into  effect  one  of  the  plainest  requirements  of  the  Con- 
jstitution;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  the 
Legislature  of  his  State  had  not,  at  a  time  when  the  enactment  of  either 
of  the  measures  would  have  placed  the  bunion  in  peril,  instructed  him 
to  go  for  the  immediate  abohtion  of  slavery  in  this  District,  as  well  as 
the  Wihnot  proviso,  for  which  he  was  instructed  to  vote. 

The  representatives  and  people  of  the  South  are  opposed  to  the 
1  abohtion  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  because  of  the  ruin 
and  distress  that  would  inure  to  hundreds  of  persons,  by  depriving 
i them  of  property,  the  result  of  the  toil  and  sweat  of  themselves  and 
their  ancestors,  and  because  it  (the  District)  would  become  the  great 
receptacle  of  the  runaway  negroes  from  the  surrounding  free  States. 
'This  being  their  view  of  that  matter,  of  course  it  must  be  regarded  by 
I  them  as  an  act  of  direct  hostility',  and  as  such  they  would  meet  it. 
These,  sir,  are  some  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  these 

(gentlemen;  and  I  repeat,  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  go  for  the 
harmony  of  the  country  in  all  its  parts,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
I  Union.  I  therefore  repudiate  everything  connected  with  this  species 
I  of  agitation,  and  I  want  none  of  the  popularity  to  be  derived  from  it. 
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I  am  the  warm  friend  of  the  admission  of  California.  I  will  vote  for  this 
bill,  because,  besides  the  admission  ofthat  new  State,  it  proposes  to  provide 
governments  for  the  remaining  territory  acquired  by  the  war  with  Mexico. 
I  think  it  would  be  both  mean  .tad  cowardly  to  leave  the  people  in  our  terri¬ 
tories  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  military  despotism  any  longer.  The  legislation 
of  the  Territory  and  State  of  Iowa  proves  that  my  constituents  are  not 
negro  stealers.  The  sentiment  of  the  great  body  of  our  people,  as 
shown  in  our  constitution  and  laws,  is,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
negroes  in  any  shape,  or  form.  No  free  State  in  America,  having  as 
many  hundred  miles  of  conterminous  boundary  as  we  have,  with  a 
slave  State,  is  more  disposed  to  discharge  its  constitutional  duties  in 
this  respect,  than  is  Iowa.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  most  neighborly,  and  kind 
feelings  exist  between  us  and  the  Missourians.  The  only  exception  to 
this  state  of  things  that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge,  was  a  visit 
which  a  party  of  Missourians  paid  to  a  Quaker  settlement  of  ours,  rifles 
in  hand,  to  reclaim  some  fugitive  slaves.  We  had,  on  that  occasion,  a 
very  slight  practical  illustration  of  the  idea  advanced  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clay,]  of  States  fighting  for  their  rights  under 
the  Constitution,  and  within  the  Union;  and  bad  as  it  is,  like  him,  I 
greatly  prefer  it  to  fighting  for  those  rights  over  the  ruins  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  after  the  Union  shall  have  been  dissolved.  I  think  I  can 
say,  that  as  a  State,  Iowa  will  never  interpose  obstacles  to  the  effective 
operation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  her  people  have  ahy  ambition  to  signalize 
themselves  as  negro  stealers.  I  am,  therefore,  willing  to  take  these 
measures  together  or  separately,  and  to  vote  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  as  another  element  of  excitement,  our  ears  have  been 
made  to  ring  with  the  cry,  that  the  South  have  had  nearly  all  the  distin¬ 
guished  offices  of  the  country.  The  number  of  Presidents,  Chief  Justices, 
Foreign  Ministers,  &c.,  has  been  constantly  paraded  before  the  people 
of  the  North,  to  excite  and  array  them  against  the  people  of  the  South. 
Sir,  this  is  all  wrong,  in  my  humble  estimation.  It  is  a  departure  from 
the  example  set  us  by  our  revolutionary  worthies.  John  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  the  first  man  who  named  George  Washington,  of 
Virginia,  for  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  army.  Since  the 
administration  of  General  Washington,  who  was  elected  by  a  union  of 
all  parties,  men  have  been  elected  and  appointed  to  office,  because  they 
were  the  true  and  tried  representatives  of  certain  great  principles  and 
measures  that  divided  the  people  of  this  nation.  Sir,  in  reviewing  the 
history  of  the  past  on  this  point,  and  entertaining  the  sentiments  I  do,  I 
find  little  to  regret,  and  much  to  approve.  Although  they  hail  from 
what  is  called  the  South,  there  are  no  names  for  which  I  wrould  expunge 
from  our  presidential  calendar  those  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madi¬ 
son,  Monroe,  Jackson,  and  Polk. 

Mr.  President.  Since  I  have  been  speaking  a  friend  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  the  exact  language  used  by  the  Senator  from  New4 
Hamshire  on  the  particular  occasion  referred  to  by  me.  I  find  I  was 
mistaken  in  attrubiting  to  him  the  offensive  wrord  (kicking)  I  did.  I, 
therefore,  make  him  the  amende  honorable,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of 
his  own  words.  He  said:  “  I  hope  the  South  will  not  point  and  say  to 
us,  as  John  Randolph  said  of  some  one  else,  ‘  we  have  bought  you  dog 
cheap.’  ” 
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